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RAPHAEL'S “ TRANSFIGURATION.” 


The march of liberality in modern times, 
which throws open the treasures of palaces 
to the gaze of the million, has left few of 
the sight-seeking people of England stran- 
gers to the name of Raphael. Of the thou- 
sands and thousands of holiday makers 
carried by van every year to Hampton 
Court, scarcely one returns without gazing 
on “ The Cartoons” of that celebrated ar- 
tist. 

Though his genius carried him to at- 
tempt the representation of subjects ofasu- 
perhuman character, his success was owing 
to his careful study of nature. An impor- 
tant lesson this to the votaries of litera- 
ture as well as art, thut, to produce a 
strong effect even in works of imagina- 
tion, the realities of life must not be ne- 
glected. ‘He found,” says Fuseli, “ that 
in the construction of the body the articu- 
lation of the bones was the true cause of 
ease and grace in the action of the limbs; 
and that the knowledge of this was the 
true cause of the superiority of the ancients. 
He discovered that certain features were 
fitted for certain expressions and peculiar 
characters, that such a head, such hands, 
and such and such feet are the stamen of 
such abody, and such a physiognomy esta- 
blished uniformity of parts.” 

It was his good fortune to be distin- 
guished by Pope Julius II, and his labours 
to embellish the Vatican gave him fame. 
To the representation of St. Peter he was 
possibly recommended by the fortuitous 
cireumstance of his having been born on 
Good Friday, for on that day, in 1483, Ra- 
phael first saw the light. 

But neither the patronage of the head 
of the church, the pious reflections con- 
nected with the period ofhis birth, nor the 
sacred subjects with which his thoughts 
and his pencil were habitually occupied, 
could lift him above the weaknesses of huma- 
nity, or indeed save him from exceeding 
the ordinary measure of common dissipa- 
tion for it is believed that even while en- 
gaged on the sublime painting of “The 
Transfiguration”—a sketch of which is gi- 
ven above, his dissolute indulgences cost 
him his life. It is certainly said the catas- 
traphe was caused by his physician taking 
blood from him when he ought to have 
given him restoratives. This is not im- 
probable, but it hardly alters the case for 
the moral character of the painter, as it is 
admitted that his excesses first rendered 
it necessary to call in the physician. The 
“Transfiguration” was still incomplete when 
he .was removed, and by a singular coin- 
cidence, on his birth-day, that is, on Good 
Friday, in the year 1520, having reached 
but: his 87th year, and in that short time 
realised fame throughout Europe, which 
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has already endured for ages, and which is 
likely to survive till letters themselves shall 


all. 

It need hardly be added the “Transfi- 
guration,” as the last great performance— 
as indeed the dying effort of an artist so 
renowned, has ever been regarded with pe- 
culiar interest by all lovers of the arte, 
Pompous funeral honours were rendered to 
him. His body lay in state in one of the 
halls which his pencil had adorned, and 
his picture of the “ Transfiguration” was 
carried in procession before his coffin, on its 
way to the grave. 


GENIUS AND SELF-EDUCATION. 
BY DR. EDWARDS. 


To insist on the vital importance of edu- 
cating the youthful mind to the utmost 
extent that means, ability, and experience 
will allow, would be to insist on what every 
man, in the least degree enlightened and 
unprejudiced, cordially admits, even though 
he may not sanction and recommend it by 
his example and efforts. Education is, 
however, a term somewhat indefinite; and 
hence it requires definition and illustration 
whenever we speak of its advantages or 
defects, for want of which language and 
thought are alike confused, and may onl. 
serve by their union to heighten eac 
other’s obscurities and imperfections. 
Amongst other important queries con- 
nected with the subject is the following— 
How far does education depend upon fo- 
reign assistance, and how far upon home 
exertions and contribution? or what ought 
to be the relative proportions of self-edu- 
cation and tutor-education? It will be—it 
must be—acknowledged by all, that there 
is a certain basis, what may be called the 
raw material,for the due supply of which the 
child or youth is almost entirely dependeut 
on the assistance and instructions of others. 
Genius can do nothing, it is a gem that 
must ever remain “in the dark, unfathomed 
caves of ocean,” without elementary educa- 
tion; and here the importance of forei; 
teaching and training will be allowed by 
all, with but little serious and important 
dispute as to the mode or extent of com- 
munication. This must evidently consti- 
tute a grand wall of separation, as great— 
yea, and greater—than that found between 
the inferior and superior orders of educa- 
tion. Without this, much of foreign gui- 
dance and influence, man almost ceases to 
be distinguished from the lower creation; 
he is wise only by instinct, useful only by 
accident, and happy only in mirth and foil . 
But supposing the rudiments of learnin 
obtained, and the materials for intellect 
improvement and advancement, such as 
the present age so plentifully supplies, 

















freely granted, are the aid of the tutor and 
the impetus of the college, and the materi- 
als of the lecture-room indispensable to 
elicit genius, or at least so highly desirable 
that genius is almost sure to be crushed, 
or remain buried without their genial in- 
fluences. It is a question which has been 
frequently discussed, whether the vigour of 
strong natural intellect is not more essen- 
tial in the formation of a great character 
than mere book learning. We are inclined 
to adopt the former position, not because 
that erudition takes away or diminishes 
the force of native faculties, but because 
the individual who has to deplore the want 
of a liberal education, if his genius directs 
him to the pursuit of literature or science, 
being entirely dependent on his intellec- 
tual powers, brings all the energies of his 
soul to bear on his favourite topic. Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention. Difficulties 
and opposition, though they may crush the 
aspirings of littleness, only serve to excite 
and encourage those of greatness, render- 
ing them the more illustrious and success- 
Most, if not all, of our readers must 
be acquainted with the work published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, entitled“ The Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties.” Not only our 
own — but every one on the conti- 
nent abounds with instances, and even past 
ages, when the uneducated had access to 
none of those advantages so freely bestowed 
at present on all wishing to avail them- 
selves of foreign helps. That great philo- 
logist, Dr. Johnson, who is by no means 
profuse in his encomiums on authors in ge- 
neral, says of the inimitable Shakespeare— 
whose education was of the most limited ex- 
tent—that he “exhausted worlds, and then 
imagined new.” In our own times, amongst 
numberless other instances, Burns and 
Bloomfield may be adduced as proofs of 
what native intellect may accomplish, when 
impregnated with genius, without the ad- 
ventitious aid of polished learning. 

But, when to an individual oF a bright 
intellect, the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion are superadded, we may ex’ to find 
strength of thought. united to beauty and 
elegance. Thus, in the compositions of 
Milton and Addison there is nothing that 
can offend delicacy and propriety. The 
exuberance of wit is corrected A good 
taste, and the sallies of the imagination 
chastened by a scrupulous rogers to classic 
authority, The following discriminatin 
description between the works of a self- 

taught, untutored genius and a man of 
learning, written by a late author, appears 
so just, and so much to the purpose, that 
no apology is necessary for transcribin 
it. “The work of a correct and learn 
writer is a garden accurately formed and 
diligently planted, varied with shades, and 
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scented with flowers; the composition of 
a mere man of untutored genius, who is 
impelled alone by his fancy or imagination, 
is a forest, in which extend their 
branches, and pines tower in the air, inter- 
spersed sometimes with weeds and branch- 
es, and sometimes giving shelter to myrtles 
and roses, filling the eye with awful pomp, 
and gratifying the mind with diversity. 
The former display cabinets of precious 
varieties, minutely finished, wrought into 
shape, and polished into brightness. The 
man of fancy may open a mine which con- 
tains gold and diamonds in inexhaustible 
plenty, though clouded by incrustations, 

lebased by impurities, and mingled with 
@ mass of meaner minerals.” 

It is truly remarkable, what trifling in- 
cidents, which sometimes remembered, and, 
perhaps, sometimes forgotten, produce that 
designation of mind, and propensity for 
a certain science or employment, which is 
commonly called genius. It is related of 
Cowley, that in the window of his apart- 
ment lay Spencer’s “ Fairy Queen,” in which 
he very early took delight to read, till by 
feeling the charms of verse, he became, as 
he related, irrecoverably a poet. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the great painter, had 
the first fondness for his art excited by the 
perusal of Richardson’s Treatise; and it is 
said of Sir Isaac Newton, that his study of 
mathematics, or, at least of the laws of gra- 
vitation, was first suggested by the falling 
of an apple from the tree. In many in- 
stances, they may say what the poet does 
of the muse, 

‘*He saw her distant, e’en in infant years.’? 

The above facts prove the influence of 
the mother, and the necessity of wise, 
careful, and affectionate maternal educa- 
tion, which may go further than all the tu- 
tors and colleges in the world, and accom- 
plish wonders where they fail. None have 
the same power to shape out the present 
and future destiny of a fellow-mortal. 

It is interesting to trace the embarrass- 
ments, and oppositicn, and cold con- 
tempt, through which the self-educated 
and self-raised man successfully wades, 
and at length overpowers. Not but that 
fortune is sometimes propitious, though 
generally adverse and cross-grained, when 
their only relief is a flood of tears. But, if 
fortune be unaccommodating in her favours, 
he is not wanting to himself in industri- 
ously cultivating the limited means within 
his power. The intervals which, in his 
subordinate station in life, are commonly 
sacrificed to coarse jollity, or inglorious 
sloth, are by him devoted to intellectual 
paxposes, corresponding with the general 

nt of his soul. The hours devoted to 
sleep he considers as his own; into these, 
theretore, his la: and wakeful mind 
makes large and uent breaches, a re- 
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markable instance of which is found re- 
lated in the life of the late William Cobbett, 
whilst he served his country as a common 
soldier. Let us follow his career, and we 
find him, as he approaches manhood, at 
different periods, as opportunity offers, 
making various attempts to procure some- 
thing superior to servitude—some little 
situation that will at once afford a subsis- 
tence; and what is, perhaps, nearer his 
heart, contribute some assistance to the 
comfort and accommodation of a parent, or 
relative, or benefactor, to whom he always 
considers himself as under the strongest 
obligation; but applications, unenforced by 
the influence of property or connexions, 
are, however meritorious their object, ge- 
nerally he aie Sometimes they may 
prove immediately successful, though ge- 
pie they remain long disregarded, 
though it is highly probable, if not certain, 
that they would have weight, were it fore- 
seen that the poor candidate would emerge 
from the obscurity of his station, in spite 
of the obstructions that lay in his way, 
and that his gratitude would give perpetu- 
ity to patronage, and his muse, or biogra- 
P i: immortality to kindness. 

here are, however, often some worthy 
characters who interest themselves on more 
than one occasion in favour of the deserv- 
ing child of genius, though sometimes the 
immediate object of their exertions fail. 
This generous interposition the susceptible, 
self-taught genius will not fail to mention, 
even in the latter instance, with a warmth 
of feeling that would have amply rewarded 
their most successful efforts; and especially 
when their failure, after repeated effort, is 
ee to him in the gratifying terms of 
that delicacy which respectfulness and good 
feeling knows how to address, it will then 
almost convert the frowns of fortune into 
siniles. How different the career of those 
almost dragged to their studies, or urged 
by the mean impulse of mere-family pride. 
His ana and learned stores, though 
equal in intrinsic value, are, compared with 
the former, mean and worthless. There is 
almost the same difference in merit as be- 
tween the man who acquires large property 
by hereditary descent, and the man who 
gains them by skill, industry, virtue, and 
talent; or between a Charles and a Crom- 
well, a Napoleon and a Ferdinand. 

The above sentiments, though true when 
applied to mere intellectual education, must 
not be extended to moral and religious 
education. Here constant effort and an 
unwavering discretion are imperatively de- 
mand:d. owledge is often mistaken for 
the art of acquiring and distributing it, and 
others, yet more dangerously in error, are 
blind as to its effects. Mere physical know- 
ledge is often*mistaken for moral, and 
theory takes the place of practice and ex- 
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rience. We can never expect our popu- 
ation at large to surpass, or even to equal, 
Eugene Aram, in philological learning, or 
general knowledge, and yet he died on the 
scaffold, a suicide in design, and a murderer 
in fact. To come nearer down to our own 
immediate age. Thurtell possessed more 
general knowledge, or, what is often called, 
education, than the united stores of many 
who are styled educated men, and was yet 
equally morally deficient and criminal. We 
must not think that we improve the heart 
when westore the mind, nor have we, on the 
other hand, the least warrant to trust to 
the best natural disposition. There is a 
great difference between intellectual and 
moral structures of beauty and greatness, 
and the formation and development of 
genius and of goodness. Interesting and 
inviting as the spectacle of genius strug- 
gling with difficulties, that of virtue is yet 
more affecting and sublime. The largest 
stores of learning will not prevent a man 
from ruining his constitution by a 
rance, or starving his family by vice, folly, 
or indolence. It is lamentable to think 
how often genius has slumbered through 
indolence, or frittered away by vice, where 
it has triumphed over mere external diffi- 
culties, a straw has sometimes turned it 
back to its ruin when a battalion could not 
resist its onward attack in the other. Here 
the influence of education is often more 
easily perceptible, of longer standing, and 
more permanent value. It is well known 
that several of the great characters in 
France,and we mightalso add ofourown and 
other countries, now living, were inspired to 
pursue the course of conduct that has ren- 
dered them so illustrious, by apparently 
casual observations dropped in conversa- 
tion, And in this way dines who are pos- 
sessed of but mean parts may educate even 
the genius, and all without distinction may 
learn to be useful, wherever they hold in- 
tercourse with the sprightliness and sus- 
ceptibilities of the youthful heart. In the 
same way many illustrious moral benefac- 
tors have received impulses from almost 
unknown or forgotten benefactors—bene- 
factors to themselves and to their country. 


ICE MAKING. 


It often occurs to civilised man how 
great the astonishment which the triumphs 
of science must create when suddenly placed 
before the eyes of his fellows in a state of 
nature. How must it astonish 

“ The Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind,” 
to learn that an ingenious mortal has suc- 
ceeded in becoming an ice manufacturer. 
This would appear to have been accom- 
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plished by Mr. Masters, of Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square; and if it be the part of 
patriotism to bring foreign products from 
abroad, and to naturalise them here, not 
less praise is due to that skill which can 
ereate what was not possessed before. It 
may sound ludicrously extravagant to say 
this of ice, but when it is remembered how 
vast is the trade now carried on in that arti- 
cle; when it is seen how brother Jonathan 
boasts of his frozen lakes and fine crops of 
ice, no common honours are due to him 
who enables us to command that luxury in 
abundance and at small expense, though 
we are denied by nature, or perhaps should 
rather say, indulgently spared, the rigours 
ef a northern winter. 

By the skilful labours to which we have 
alluded, ice, and all the delicacies connected 
with its use, are brought more within 
reach of the public generally than ever 
they were before. Let it not be, however, 
imagined that its consumption is the inveu- 
tion‘of modern epicurism. We quote from 
a recent writer proof that such is not the 
case :— 


“ The use of ice as a luxury and a me+ 
dicine is very ancient. Hippocrates, a cele- 
brated physician, a native of the island of 
Cos, in the Aégean Sea (now the Archi- 
pelago), who lived four hundred and sixty 
years before Christ, says, in his fifty-first 
aphorism of the second section, that ‘It is 
dangerous to heat, cool, or make a com- 
motion all of a sudden in the body, let it 
be done which way it may, because every- 
thing that is excessive is an enemy to 
nature. Why should any one run the 
hazard in the heat of summer of drinkin 
iced waters, which are excessively cold, eal 
suddenly throwing the body into a diffe- 
rent state than it was before, producing 
thereby many ill effects? But, for all this, 
people will not take warning, and most 
men would rather run the hazard of their 
lives or health than be deprived of the plea- 
sure of drinking out of ice.’ There is an 
account of one of the Ptolemies having 

iven an entertainment at the island of 

lephantine to his nobles, served in double 
vessels, lined with ice obtained from the 
muuntains iu the neighbourhood. That 
the Romans, during the empire, regarded 
the ice and snow as essential to both lux- 
ury and health, may be seen from the ex- 
pression, ‘nivate potiones,’ which shows 
that cool drinks were in great esteem, and 
Martial also makes use of the phrase, ‘ni- 
varum colum,’ or snow-strainer. Spain has 
long been celebrated for ice; in fact, the 
nature of the climate almost requires such 
@ necessary, on account of the heat and 
langour thereby occasioned. The body, 
after having endured fourteen or fifteen 
hours’ sun, requires some stimulant, or 
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rather, cooler, to repare it to undergo the 
fatigues of the following day. The Italians, 
also, use quantities of ice. Pisanellus states 
that before-the use of ice was introduced 
into Sicily, the natives, living in a very hot 
air, were every year liable to mali t 
fevers, which swept away numbers of peo- 
ple, and we are that these fevers 
ceased upon the use of ice being introduced 
amongst them, after which died a 
thousand people less every year than before 
in the town of Messina; and this gave oc-. 
casion even to common people, to lay up 
eve ge their store of ice, that they 
might be kept from those diseases they 
were subject to before, as much as they did 
bread and wine.” 


To furnish ice. a machine has been in- 


vented by Mr. Masters, which, in the course 
of a very short time, will it. We 
have witnessed the with amaze- 
re aoe yan ban pparenty "nie 
seeing. Dr. is 
opinion of ‘it in the following terms in a 
letter-to the inventor: — 


In praise of this invention more need not 
srecrdiaary mechaaicel tunghetanvs bene 
traordi ™m i ve 
gained, the expense of the material required, 


e machinery been brought, that a 
small portable article of furniture, of elegant 
appearance, contains all the requisite ma- 
terial, and by turning a wheel or crank- 
handle, which a child may do, the object is 
accomplished with astonishing expedition. 
Two quarts of ice can be made in a ma- 
chine, little bigger than a common tea-pot, 
in four minutes. At the same time, it will 
furnish 2 pail or box of ice. 

We —_s @ graphic representation of 
the double motion machine (Fig. 1). It 
ph ode pear a box, into the upper portion of 

ich pails are inserted, and taps below 
draw off the water from the pails into the 
wine coolers. We also give the single mo- 
tion machine, which is made to rotate by a 
handle at top—containing a drawer for 
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fresh game, butter, &c., and a wine cooler 
beneath (Fig. 2). 


(Fig. 1.) 


(Fig. 2.) 
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We add a representation, engraved for 
the Mirror, of a vase formed of ice, and 
filled with fruit and flowers. 





This ornament for the table can be pro- 
duced im-agvery brief speee of time, and at 
a very snfall expense. It is here inserted to 
show that any fanciful form can be easily 
brought to adorn the festive board. In 
anciesit times, when the sergeants-at-law 
gave agrand entertainment to Henry VIL, 
they had a castle of confectionary placed 
before him. This may be done at pleasure 
by the process of Mr. Masters; and an ac- 
curate picture of Buckingham Palace, or 
any other royal palace, can be speedily 

repared, with such exactness that the 
Finstrious visitors may almost think them- 
selves at home. 
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Che Wandering Jew 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Huco's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie's “ Marguérite.” fe. 


VOLUME THE FIFTH. 


CHAPTER V.—THE ADVICE. 


A strict watch had been kept on Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville since the nocturial 
adventure of Agricola and Dagobert, in 
which the latter was severely wounded. 
The soldier, however, aided by the intre- 

idity of asi sueceeded in making 
is escape along with his son. 

Adrienne was daily expecting that her 
friends, apprised of her situation, through 
the medium of the Mayeux, would come 
and relieve her. Her greatest anxiety was 
for Agricola and Dagobert, as she was 
ignorant of the issue of their enterprise. 

For security she had been removed 
to another apartment, where she was 
sitting at a small table, a book in one 
hand, and her fcrehead resting on the 
other, which was partly concealed by her 
long golden ringlets. A slight paleness, 
overspreading her beautiful features, was 
the only indication of her recent sufferings. 

Suddenly the door of her apartment was 
opened, and Baleinier entered. The Doc- 
tor, a docile and passive instrument of the 
will of his Order, not being in the confidence 
of d’ Aigrigny, was ignorant of the object the 
latter had in view in imprisoning Adrienne, 
and also of the change of position that had 
taken place between him and Rodin. He 
had received orders from —- , who 
was acting under the command of in, 
to confine Adrienne still more closely, and 
to exercise greater severity towards her, 
for the purpose of inducing her to forego 
the revenge which she intended to take on 
her persecutors. Adrienne could not con- 
ceal the disdain and aversion which the 
Doctor had inspired in her. Still Baleinier 
advanced with a smiling countenance, stop- 

d alittle distance from her to examine 

er countenance, and appearing satisfied 
with his observation, said, “ Come, the re- 
cent attack on the convent has not had the 
evil consequence that I anticipated.” 

Accustomed ‘as Adrienne was to the 
Doctor's audacity, she could not help saying, 
bitterly, “ What effrontery! still masked. 
If this shameful comedy fatigues you, as 
much as it disgusts me, you earn your 
money dearly.” 

“ Alas!” said the Doctor, “you haye no 
got rid of the idea that you do not require 
our care, but save this slight mark of excite- 
ment, your condition is considerably im» 
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proved. Your cure will soon be complete, 


and then your excellent heart will ren- 
der that justice which is due to me.” 

“Yes, sir, the time approaches when 
you will have your due.” 

“This is another of your foolish ideas,” 
said the Doctor, in a tone of commisera- 
tion. “Try and be reasonable, and think 
no more of such childishness.” 

“What! give up the idea of seeking, at 
the hands of justice, reparation for myself, 
and punishment for you and your accom- 
plices—never !” 

“ When you are out of this you will have 
something else to think of, my fair enemy.” 

“You forget the evil you have done; bat 
I, sir, have a better memory.” 

“Let us speak seriously,” replied the 
Doctor. “Do you really intend to ask for 
redress? for if so, I conjure you to give up 
the idea. I ask you this for your own 
sake.” 

“You are, sir, confounding your own in- 
terests with mine.” 

“Surely you would not inflict punish- 
ment upon two brave and generous men.” 

“ The joke would be more pointed if you 
were to say three, sir. Yourself, my aunt, 
and d’Aigrigny are the generous persons 
for whom you invoke my pity.” 

“T do not allude to any of them, Made- 
moiselle.” 

“ Who then, sir?” 

“ The two poor fellows that were fired at 
in the convent the other night.” 

“ Alas! T thought as much,” said Adri- 
enne, sorrowfully. 

“One of them,” continued the Doctor, 
“was wounded, but only slightly, for he 
made his escape.” 

“Heaven be praised!” exclaimed Adri- 
enne, fervently. 

“Nothing is more laudable than your 
joy; but strange that you should set jus- 
tice in pursuit of them, which is a singular 
mode of rewarding their devotion; for if 
you urge your charge they will be sent to 
the galleys.” 

“T, sir?” 

“Certainly; if you complain before the 
a of having been unjustly confined 

ere.” 

“ T don’t understand you, sir.” 

“When you lodge — complaint, what 
do you think will follow? Why, the noc- 
turnal adventure of your friends will be 
made known. They will then be arrested, 
and sent to the gallies.” 

Adrienne was greatly alarmed at this, 
and said, “ But suppose, sir, I should set 
aside my wrongs, and refrain from any 
complaint, when shall I be permitted to 
leave this place?” 

“I cannot tell when you will be per- 
— cured; but you are going on very 
well, 
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At this moment offe of the Doctor’s ser- 
vants entered hastily, and said, “ Sir, there 
are two gentlemen~ below, who wish to 
speak to the lady and you immediately.” 

“Do you know their names?” demanded 
the Doctor. . ; 

“One of them said he was a magistrate, 
and that he had.-come about emoi- 
selle de Cardoville,” 

“ A magistrate,” said the Doctor, greatly 
alarmed. si 


“ God be praised!” cried Adrienne, clasp- 
ing her han “The hour of justice has 
at length arrived.” § 

“ Take care, Mademoiselle, don’t congra- 
tulate yourself too soon.” ; 

“T no longer fear you,” said Adrienne. 
‘“*M.de Montbron has, no dowbt, returneu 
to Paris, and hascome here witha magistrate 
to release me.” Then she.added, in a 
tone of bitter irony, “I pity you and your 
associates, sir.” 

“Take care, for should you denounce 
us, the attack on the convent is sure to 
come to light,” said the Doctor, unable to 
conceal his alarm. 

“Oh, I am no longer your dupe, sir; why 
don’t you at once tell me that if I make an 
accusation, you will instantly denounce 
the soldier and his son.” 

“T repeat,” said the Doctor, “that 
the safety of your friends is in'your own 
hands.” 


“But, sir,” said Adrienne, alarmed at 
this threat, “if I am questioned, do you 
think I will stoop to falsehood.” 

“You will say,” replied the Doctor, “that 
@ few days ago your mind was in such an 
unsettled state, that your friends, for your 
own sake, though against your will, had 
you brought here; now that you are better, 
you recognise the utility of the proceeding 
which they were obliged to adopt for your 
own welfare.” 

“Never!” cried Adrienne, indignantly; 
“I will not be so base as to justify the 
treatment I have received here.” 

At this moment Rodin entered, accom- 
panied by an — dressed in black. 

he ex-secretary, from motives which will 
afterwards be explained, had not informed 
either d’Aigrigny or the Doctor that he 
intended to pay a visit to the asylum. 
Therefore the Doctor's surprise and dismay 
at seeing Rodin enter, in company with a 
magistrate, may easily be conceived. The 
Doctor made several signs to Rodin, but 
the ex-secretary regarded him as a stranger. 
At last when Baleinier had nearly exhaus- 
ted his patience, Rodin advanced to him and 
said, “What do you want with me, Doctor? 
Ever since my arrival you have been mak- 
ing all sorts of signs to me; you must 
have something very particular to com- 
municate. I have no secrets. I desire 
you therefore to speak out.” 
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This completely astonished and con- 
founded the Doctor, who was for some mi- 
nutes unable to speak. The magistrate 
seemed surprised at this incident, and he 
surveyed the Doctor with a look of suspi- 
cion. Adrienne was also astonished, Rr 
she expected to see M. de Montbron. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE ACCUSER. 


Although Baleinier was disconcerted at 
the unexpected appearance of a magistrate, 
and the inexplicable behaviour of Rodin, 
he soon regained his composure, and ad- 
dressing himself to his brother Jesuit, said, 
“In trying to make you understand me 
wy signs, sir, I was desirous not to disturb 
the silence that was observed by that gen- 
tleman on entering;” here he glanced at the 
magistrate, ‘ aoe I wished to testify my 
surprise at this unexpected visit.” 

“T shall explain the cause of my silence 
to Mademoiselle,’ said the magistrate, 
bowing respectfully to Adrienne, to whom 
he continued to address himself. “I have 
just received serious information respectin 
you, Mademoiselle, so, when I aaek 
examined your features, to see if it was 
well founded or not, and from what I have 
observed, I have every reason to believe 
that it is so.” 

“ May I know, sir,’’ said the Doctor, 
“whom I have the honour of addressing?” 

“ My name, sir, is Gernonde, and I am 
a magistrate. You are reproached, sir, 
with having committed a serious error, 
not to use a harsher expression, for I am 
more willing to believe that you have been 
mistaken than that you have violated that 
which is most sacred in your profession.” 

““When you have specified what I am 
charged with, sir, I shall easily be able to 
prove my honour and integrity.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the magistrate, 
addressing Adrienne, “is it true that you 
were brought here under a false pretence?” 

Sir,” said Baleinier, “ permit me to ob- 
serve that your manner of putting the ques- 
tion is insulting to me.” 

“TI speak to this young lady,” said the 
magistrate, sternly; “and allow me, sir, to 
be a judge of the propriety of my ques- 
tions.” 

Adrienne was about to answer the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, when an expressive 

lance from the Doctor reminded her of the 
p scam to which she exposed her friends if 
she did. h 

“Will you permit me, sir,” said she to 
the magistrate, “to ask a question ?” 

“ Certainly, Mademoiselle.” 

‘Will my reply be regarded as a formal 
denunciation?” 

“T came here, Mademoiselle, to ascertain 
the truth, and no consideration ought to 
induce you to withhold it.” 
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“Tf, sir, in order to get away from this 
house, I show just causes of complaint, shall 
I afterwards be compelled to prosecute those 
whom I now accuse?” 

“You would not be compelled, Mada- 
moiselle; but justice will espouse your 
cause.” 

“Could I not pardon them, sir? Would 
not a disdainful forgiveness be a sufficient 
revenge?” 

“You could personally do so; but a 
magistrate cannot be so indulgent if you 
have been the victim of an odious intrigue; 
for, from the generosity of your sentiments, 
and your calm and dignified demeanour, I 
strongly suspect you have.” 

“T trust, sir,” said the Doctor, “ you 
will let me know the charge made against 
me.” 

“You are accused, sir, of having brought 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville here under a 
false pretence.” 

“ T acknowledge that I had recourse to 
means which, unfortunately, we are obliged 
to employ with persons that require our 
care.” 

“ But, sir, it is alleged that Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville did not require your care.” 

“That is a question that must be argued 
elsewhere. ay I ask you, sir, what in- 
ducement I could have to commit so odious 
an action?” 

“The hope of gain.” 

“ And who has dared to make this accu- 
sation?” 

“ I, sir,” said Rodin, calmly. 

“You!” cried the Doctor, in the utmost 
amazement. 

“Yes,” said the magistrate; “it was he 
who came this morning, with proofs of 
what he advanced, to claim my interfe- 
rence on behalf of Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville.” 

On hearing this, Baleinier, in spite of 
his cunning, hypocrisy, aud audacity, stood 
like one thunderstruck. When he regained 
his self-possession, fancying that Rodin 
had turned traitor, he said, indignantly, 
“And you, sir, have the effrontery to ac- 
cuse me, when only a few days _ od 
Then reflecting that if he accused Rodin 
he would criminate himself, he added, 
“ Ah, sir! you are the last person I should 
have suspected of so odious an accusation.” 

“No one could do it except myself. Was 
I not in a condition to learn—though, un- 
fortunately, too late—the plot you were 
carrying on gee Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville? And was it not my duty as an 
honest man to warn the magistrate—to 
prove to him the truth of what I advanced, 
and accompany him here.” 

“TI might at present,” replied the Doc- 
tor, “treat this accusation with silent scorn, 
but I appeal to Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 

and I entreat her to say if I did not tell 
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her this morning that her health would sooner, for I might have spared you some 
soor permit her to leave this asylum.” days of cruel ring.” 


“T shall always,” replied Adrienne, “ re- 
member, sir, the interest you have shown 
on my behalf, and I hope Pate allow 


“Stay,” said Rodin. “Suppose this dear 
lady, from pure generosity, should make 
this declaration, what wo that prove in 


your favour?—why, nothing!” me to Sank 7ea. not for ustice you 
“What!” replied the r. ‘You have rendered me, but for the kind and,. 
permit yourself to” I may say, paternal manner in which 


“To unmask you without your permis- 
sion. It annoys you, I allow; but, sir, you 
ought to be ashamed to speak on this sub- 
ject in the presence of this injured lady. 
Do spare her this indignity.” 

“Sir,” said the Doctor, turning to the 
magistrate, “ you are not acting impartiall 
in allowing me to be. assailed with suc! 
gross calumny.” 

“It is my duty,” replied the magistrate, 


you have rendered it; and,’ added she, 

smiling, “I am anxious to. prove to you, 

that my cure, as it is. called, is real.”..: | 
While Adrienne and the’ i e 

were: gonzeuning, Rodin, geelidiag ‘tet tiie | 

circumstance, slipped into the Doctor's 

hand a note, which he had just written 

with a pencil. 


“to listen to both sides; and it appears to 
me, sir, from you own account, that Made- 
muiselle is in a fit condition to return to 


parted. ' eh 
The latter hastened away to read the 

contents of the note, which ran thus:— 
“The magistrate will go up. the street 









































her family.” 

“T see nothing serious to prevent her,” 
said the Doctor; “only I maintain that the 
cure is not yet so complete as it might be, it 
so if she leaves I will, therefore, decline all We will now return to Rodin, who was | 
future responsibility.” left alone with Adrienne. | 
“My authority, then, to liberate the 
lady will not be required,” said the magis- 
trate. 

“She is free—perfectly free, sir.” 

“As to whether you have confined her 
unjustly or not, you will have to answer 
that elsewhere.” 

“Thave nothing to fear, sir. My con- 
science does not reproach me.” 


to the convent, run through the 
and inform the Superior.to obey the order 


I have given respecting the young girls, for 
portance.” 


The magistrate and the: Doctor then de- 
it is of the utmost im | 


— 


CHAPTER VII.—D’AIGRIGNY’S SECRETARY. 


The Doctor and the magistrate had:.no 
sooner disa than Adrienne, lookin: 
at Rodin, with a mixture of respect. an 
gratitude, said, “ At last, sir, thanks to you, 


¢ ; : lam free! Oh, I never felt all the happi- 
The magistrate then, addressing Adri- ness that is comprised in the word. liberty ! 
enne, said, “I can imagine how painful this I have only been a few days in this. horri- 
¢ scene must be to you; however, you will ble place, but my sufferings have made me 
have an opportunity of entering an action vow, that every year, I will set at liberty a 
Es against M. Baleinier, if you think proper. few persons who are confined for’ debt. 
- One word more. That generous man,” This vow reminds you, I dare say, of the 
if said the magical, pointing to Rodin, middle ages,” said she, smiling ; “ but, sir, we 
4 “‘who has defended you so disinterestedly, must borrow from this noble epoch some- 
”d has informed me that he has reason to thing more than its architecture. I am 
believe you would like, for the present, to doubly indebted to you, sir, first,for my li- 
im take ee of the daughters of Marshal berty, and next for the vow I have made, 
y» Simon. I am now going to release them.” which appears to affect you so much.” 
5 “Sir,” replied Adrienne, “it was m Adrienne observed an entire change in 
x intention, as soon as I heard of their arrival, the expression of Rodin’s countenance. 
1 to offer them an apartment in my house, This man, lately so stern and inflexible. to- 
id for they are my relations. It will be for wards the Doctor, now seemed under the 
a me both a duty and a pleasure to receive influence of mild and affectionate senti- 
a them as if they were my sisters. There- ments. Fixing” his little serpent’s eyes on 
= fore, sir, your confiding them to my charge Adrienne with an ineffable expression of 
ns will make me doubly grateful.” interest, he said—“ I must not give way te 
: “I believe I cannot do better,” said the my softer feelings, as time is precions, and 
self magistrate; “and if you will permit me, my mission is not yet fulfilled, Therefore, 
i Doctor, I shall send them here by the time my dear lady, we will speak of gratitude 
2. that Mademoiselle is ready to depart.” some other time. Let us now speak of what 
’ “I beg,” replied the doctor, “that Ma- is of so much importance to you and your 
= demoiselle will consider this house as her family. Do you know the real motive that 
. own while she remains; my carriageis also induced the Princes de St. Dizier and. the 
le at her service.” ‘ Abbé d’Aigrigny to confine you here?” 
tell “Tregret,”said the magistrate,approach- In hearing these detested names, Adri- 


ing Adrienne, “that I was not called enne’s countenance became sorrowful, and 
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she replied bitterly, “Hatred, sir, was no 
doubt the cause.” 

“Yes, that and the intent to despoil you 
of an immense fortune.” 

“ How, sir?” 

“You are ignorant, then, my dear lady, 
that your presence was required in the Rue 
St. ncis, on the 13th of February, res- 
pecting an inheritance?” 

“T was ignorant of this; but I knew, from 
some family papers, coupled with an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, that one of my an- 
cestors——" 

“Left an immense sum to be divided 
among his descendants?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ But, unfortunately, my dear von 
were not aware, that they were required to 
assemble on the 13th of February, at an 
appointed hour, and that those who were 
not there at that time would be disinherited. 
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Pavilion. You need not mention my name 
—tell him that it is offered him by an un- 
known friend, and that he n not be 
uneasy, for his means shall be amply pro- 
vided for.” 

“And well does he merit your munifi- 
cence. Ifyou had seen, as I have, his fine 
and melancholy countenance!’* 

“ You have seen him, then, sir?” 

“Yes, my dear lady; his handsome fea- 
tures mirror his noble mind.” 

“ Where did ten see him, sir?’’ 

“At your old ch&teau de Cardoville, my 
dear lady; whither I had gone to—” here 
he hesitated a moment, pred yw as if un- 
able to resist his natural frankness, added, 
—“to commit a low and despicable action. 
For, alas, my dear lady, I was sent by the 
Abbé d’Aigrigny to tell your old agent that 
if he did not consent to play the spy he would 
lose his place. But the worthy man re- 


You understand now, my dear lady, why fused 


they confined you here?” 

“Yes; I now understand that cupidity, 
was joined to the hatred which my aunt bore 
me. The danghters of Marshal Simon, too, 
have been wronged as well as myself.” 

“ You and they are not the only victims; 
there is a young Indian——” 

« Prince Djalma?” inquired Adrienne. 

“Yes; he has nearly been poisoned from 
the same motive that caused you to be 
placed here.” 

“ Gracious heaven! he so noble and so 

nerous! But I sent to the chateau de Car- 

oville—” 

“A messenger in your confidence to 
bring the Prince to Paris—I know that, m 
dear lady; but by means of trickery, this 
person was removed, and the Indian fell 
into the hands of his enemies.” 

“ And where is he now?” 

“T have only had vague accounts of him. 
I know he is in Paris, and I will search for 
him with paternal care; for the rare quali- 
ties of the prince endear him to every one 
that knows him. His heart, my dear lady, 
is as pure and brilliant as the gold of his 
own clime!” 

“T conjure you, sir, to use every exer- 
tion to find him; he is my relation, and is 
@ stranger without any one to aid or pro- 
tect him. As such he is entitled to my 
hospitality; and, indeed, I intended that he 
should reside in the Pavilion that I occu- 
pied at the Princess de St. Dizier’s.” 

“But where will you go yourself, my 
dear lady?” 

“I will go to a house that I had pre- 
pared when I determined to leave —- 
to live according to my own taste. There- 
fore, sir, since you have become the good 
genius of my family, act as generously to- 
wards the young prince as you have done 
to Marshaf Simon's daughters and myself. 
Try to find him out, and conduct him to the 








“ Who are you, then, sir?” said Adrienne, 
greatly astonished. 

“I am the ex-secretary of the Abbé 
d’Aigrigny—a very humble personage, as 
you see, my dear lady.” 

Adrienne started. 

It has already been stated that she had 
heard of d’Aigrigny’s humble secretary as 
being a sort of docile and passive machine, 
Besides, her agent at Cardoville had in- 
formed her of Rodin’s disgraceful message. 
She felt, therefore, somewhat suspicious, but 
the service he had rendered her, and the 
frankness with which he avowed his share 
in the transaction, counterbalanced, in her 
eyes, the fault he had committed. 

“ Ah!” said she, ‘“ you Monsieur Rodin, 
the secretary of d’ Aigrigny!” 

“Ex-secretary, my dear lady; for you 
may be sure I will never put my foot in his 
house again. Ihave become his implaca- 
ble enemy; and, in doing so, am now with- 
out employment; but I have made the sa- 
crifice cheerfully, for I have unmasked a 
hypocrite, and rendered some assistance to 
honest people.” 

This was said with such simplicity and 
sincerity, that it excited Adrienne’s pity 
and admiration. 

“This old man,” — she, “has ex- 
posed himself to the implacable enmity of 
d’ Aigrigny for the welfare of others.” Then 
she said, somewhat coldly, “Since you were 
aware of the disgraceful nature of your er- 
rand, why did you not refuse to fulfil it?” 

“ Because I was at that time under the 
spell of the Abbé, who, I have since learnt, 
is one of the ablest and most dangerous 
men in the world. He succeeded in quiet- 
ing my scruples, by telling me, that the end 
justified the means. And I must acknow- 
ledge that the end he proposed appeared 
to me both just and noble. I have since 
been cruelly undeceived. But, my dear lady, 








let us speak no more of this disgraceful af- 


‘fair; for although I was only a blind in- 


strument on that occasion, I feel as much 
ashamed, as if I had acted with a full know- 
l of its basensss.” 

in explained his conduct so poser 
that Adrienne’s distrust gradually subsided. 

“Tt was there, at the chateau de Cardo- 
ville that you saw the young prince?” 

“Yes, my dear lady, and my affection for 
him dates from that time. You may rest 
easy on his account, for be assured he shall 
not, any more than the daughters of Mar- 
shall Simon and yourself, become the vic- 
tims of this detestable plot, which unfortu- 
nately affects more than you yet know.” 

“Indeed, who else is there?” 

“M. Hardy, a relation of yours, a man 
of honour and probity, who was removed 
from Paris by infamous trickery. There is, 
also, an unfortunate artizan who has fallen 
into a snare, and is now in prison for 
debt.” 

“But, sir, for whose benefit has this abo- 
minable plot been contrived?” 

“The Abbé d’Aigrigny.” 

“What is his claim; he is not an heir?” 

“It would take too much time to enter 
at present into a full explanation, but rest 
assured, Mademoiselle, you have not a 
more bitter enemy than “Aigrigny.” 

“Sir,” said Adrienne, yielding to the 
slight suspicion that still occupizd her 
mind, “how have I merited the lively in- 
terest you have shown towards me?” 

“My dear lady,” replied Rodin, smiling, 
“if I were to tell you, perhaps you would 
laugh or probably misunderstand me.” 

bs aa I pray you, sir.” 

“Well, your elevated mind and indepen- 
dent character first attracted my attention; 
then your generous heart attacked my 
better nature, and from your injuries 
sprang my devotedness.” 

“ This, then, explains the interest Ifeel for 

ou. But 1 acknowledge, if you had only 
nm rich and beautiful, my interest would 
not have been so great; I would have 
shruok with fear from the struggle with 
the Abbé d’Aigrigny. But, being aware 
of your generous and noble qualities, I de- 
termined—come what might—that you 
should not fall a victim to his base de- 
si: » 

Adrienne, still desiring to know how she 
had inspired Rodin with so pure an interest 
for her, said, “ Pardon my indiscreet curi- 
osity, sir, but I would like to know—” 

“How you were morally revealed to me, 
my dear lady. Nothing is more simple; the 
Abbé d’Aigrigny believed thatI was a mere 
machine, an obtuse, blind instrument.” 

“TI thought he had more sagacity, sir.” 

“He is, my dear lady, a man of extra- 
ordinary sagacity, but I deceived him by 
affecting simplicity. As my time is short, 
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let us now speak of what relates to you. 
On oe X pesto of the 12th of February 
the Abbé gave me a Tr, $a; . ‘ Trans- 
cribe ‘hie eal add that the ite ot Made- 
moiselle de Cordoville, assisted by Doctor 
Baleinier, have come to the conclusion that 
she should be sent to a lunatic asylum, on 
account of the unsettled state of her mind.’ 
The Abbé then left me. When I had 
written a few lines I said to myself, this is a 
strange assertion; it must be a mistake. I 
then went in search of the Abbé to tell 
him of the error, but he had Lag out, and 
I did not see him until yesterday morning, 
when I told him that he was certainly mis- 
taken, and entreated him to rectify his 
mistake; he received my Me sang mayer with 
disdain, and told me to follow him to the 
house where the will of your ancestor was 
to be opened. I was still blinded by my 
confidence in d’Aigrigny, and was not un- 
deceived till the arrival of the soldier, his 
ay — the father of Marshal —— 
eir indignant expostulations acquain 
me with the extent of the nolan plot 
that had been planned with such fearful 
ability. I was shocked at such infamy, but 
I pretended to be anxious to gain posses- 
sion of the inheritance which providence 
has rescued from the hands of the un- 
principled d’Aigri When I returned 
to the office, I too possession of all the 
papers relating to this intrigue, and went 
to a magistrate.” 

At this moment one of the guardians 
entered, and said to Rodin, “ The commis- 
sioner that you sent to the Rue Brise Miche 
has returned, sir.” 

“ Has he left a letter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well, you may retire.” 

(To be continued. ) 


SAMUEL CHAMBERS: 
4 TALE OF ENGLISH LAW. 


The story we are about to narrate, is, 
unhappily, no clever fiction, skilfully 
wrought to produce a painful impression 
on the reader by beguiling him into @ mo- 
mentary persuasion that it is true. All 
the facts are affirmed to be mournful reali- 
ties. 

Itis sickening to see, as we often do, the best 
objects of legislation defeated. There exists 
unhappily educated miscreants who think 
itno disgrace tomake law the villain’s instru- 
ment, amoreefficient means of robbery than 
the house breaker’s Jemmy ; a more potent 
assailant of life than the murderer’s dagger. 
They, indeed, sometimes become eventu- 
ally the instrument of justice, and those 
they enabled to sin, are by them betrayed 
to puni t. In many cases, after en- 
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, the legal adviser keeps it 
for him e of the most notorious 
wholesale knaves in London, after spread- 
ing ruin far and wide among the honest 
and the credulous who trusted him found, his 
solicitor — enough to protect his 
effeets.. He took possession of them in a 
friendly way; and the unhappy thief, who 
still infests the cabs of the metropolis, 
though he dare not walk in its streets, dis- 
eovered in the end, that for him what he 
had realised might almost as well have re- 
mained in the hands of its owner. 
But the story of Samuel Chambers is 
not ot this class. Poor fellow! he had no 
wealth to lose but his health, his liberty, 
and his honest name. The motives of the 
party who pursued him, and, by the aid 
of what is called “the administration of 
justice, cruelly sent him, an innocent man, 
into ignominious banishment—it is not for 
us to describe. The facts of the case, as 
we collect them from The Leicester Chroni- 
. of last week, are all we propose to re- 
te. 
Samuel Chambers was servant toa Mr. 
Benjamin Walker, of Worthington. He 
was tried at the Midsummer quarter ses- 
sions of having “maliciously caused water 
to be conveyed into a mine, with intent 
thereby to delay the working thereof.” 
The prosecution was commenced under the 
7th and 8th Geo. IV, cap. 30, sec. 6. The 
evidence of the prisoner’s master, two col- 
liers, and the prosecutor’s brother, was 
brought forward for the prosecution. The 

risoner made a brief: statement in defence, 

ut had not the defence of counsel; he 
was found guilty, and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation—the severest punish- 
ment the law could inflict. The prisoner’s 
conduct. was considered to have been so bad, 
the counsel for the prosecution stated, that 
the coal-masters in the neighbourhood had 
jointly sustained the charge of the pro- 
ceedings, being determined to press the 
matter severely, a3 a warning to all per- 
sons disposed to act similarly at any future 
time. The consequences were likely to have 
been dangerous in the extreme, it was said, 
several lives having been risked by the 
‘prisoner’s malice. The court also com- 
mented upon the serious nature of the of- 
fence. 

But notwithstanding’ all this, it now ap- 
pears, that while the prisoner remained in the 
gaol, the constable of Awsworth, in Not- 
tinghamshire, came over to Leicester, to 
see him; aud having obtained an inter- 
view with the Rev. John Brown, the vicar 
of St. Mary's, gave such particulars of the 
prisoner’s former life as made it a matter 
of wonder that such a man should sud- 
denly have become so vicious. It was de- 
termined that inquiries should be made into 
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the case, not only by examination of par- 
ties residing in Leicester, but also at Lount 
—the place where the crime was alleged to 
have been committed. It was ascertained 
that Chambers was a native of Awsworth, 
in Nottinghamshire, and was in the employ 
of Mr. Wakefield. coal-owner, of that 
neighbourhood, for fourteen years. He 
pe thence into the employ of Messrs. 
rber and Walker, of Watnall; and these 
two were the only services he had had 
prior to his engagement with the prosecu- 
tor. The highest testimonials as to his 
character, while with these gentlemen, have 
already been given. When Chambers was 
in the employ of Messrs. Barber and Wal- 
ker, the prosecutor, wanting an engineer at 
his colliery at Lount, his kinsman, Mr. 
Mark Richards, who resides at Awsworth, 
and knows the prisoner well, applied to the 
risoner to leave his situation, and enter 
into the service of the prosecutor. He was 
engaged at a salary of a guinea per week, 
house rent and coal included, and removed 
from Awsworth to Lount with his family. 

Some time after he had been at Lount, 
his wages were lowered to eighteen shil- 
lings per week; and this, coupled with 
other circumstances, determined him to 
leave his place. He accordingly gave Mr. 
Walker three months’ notice of his inten- 
tion to quit his service. 

This is now admitted by Mr. Walker; 
but the report of the trial states that the 
prisoner received, instead of gave, the three 
months’ notice to quit. This alleged dis- 
missal from his master’s service was put 
forward as the motive for the prisoner’s 
malice. The prisoner’s wife has made a 
declaration, under the statute, that the first 
Dotice to quit was given by the prisoner 
himself; and Mr. Walker, on being asked 
whether this was so, has admitted it to be 
true. 

The prisoner, having given notice to 
leave in three months, was served with 
notice to quit in one month. This he was 
perfectly ready to do, and would have done 
could he have had his wages settled. Some 
delay, however, took place, and he was 
compelled to remain at Lount for a time; 
but his furniture and effects were packed 
up in open day, and his wife and. family 
removed back again to |Awsworth, to the 
very house from which Mr. Mark Rich- 
ards had engaged them. 

The prisoner remained at Lount until 
the 22nd of May (which was long after the 
notice given by his master had expired), 
and then, having had his wages paid to 
within eleven shillings, he determined to 
remain no longer. Relinquishing the 
eleven shillings (which remain unpaid to 
this day, he returned to Awsworth—was 
immediately re-engaged at the works he 
had quitted. to enter the prosecutor's ser- 














vice, and there remained for twelve days, 
without molestation, without any attempt 
at concealment, and without any idea that 
he could be charged with any crime. The 
prosecutor, however, it is stated, being 
angry at the prisoner having left him ab- 
ruptly, consulted an attorney as to whether 
he could not be punished for so doing; and 
as it happened that by the prisoner's de- 
parture the engine necessary to pump out 
the water was neglected, and the water in 
the mine had risen from natural causes so 
as to stop the works, it was thought by the 
magistrates at Ashby-de-la-Zouch that 
this was an offence within the statute 7 and 
8 Geo. IV., c. 30, sec. 6; so the prisoner, 
instead of being punished for leaving his 
work, was committed for maliciously causing 
water to be conveyed into a mine ! 

So esteemed was the prisoner by the 
whole village where, with the exception 
of two years spent at Lount, he had lived all 
his life, that a subscription was commenced 
to defendhim. So agitated was the whole 
community, also, that Mr. Mark Richards 
himself started off to see the prosecutor, 
and ascertain from him what crime Cham- 
bers had been charged with. The report 
he brought back was such as to make many 
of the prisoner’s friends believe that no 
harm would happen to him if he were not 
defended. As, however, some ‘of the persons 
in Awsworth were not quite satisfied with 
this, the prisoner’s wife went to the prose- 
cutor, on the Sunday preceding the trial, 
with a letter from the Rev. Mr. Lund (the 
vicar of Awsworth and the chaplain of th 
Nottingham prison) to know what was in- 
tended to be vig At an interview, which 
took place on the Monday preceding the 
trial, the prisoner’s wife states that the 
prosecutor told her that it would be throw- 
ing money away to employ counsel; that if 
it were left to him(the prosecutor) no harm 
should happen; that she had nothing to do 
but to send to the prisoner a clean shirt 
and a testimonial as to his character. The 
ape woman returned to Awsworth, and, 

the advice of the clergyman, relied on 

e assurance of the prosecutor. For this 


)Feason no one was employed to defend the 


risoner. The next intimation was, that 
er husband had been sentenced to trans- 
portation. 

Unlucky was it, indeed, for the prisoner, 
that he was not defended. The clerk to 
the justices who committed him for trial, 
and the counsel for the prosecution, now 
admit that the conviction of the prisoner 
was, in point of law, utterly illegal; and 
the solicitor-general, whose opinion has 
been taken on the point, asserts that the 
prisoner could not be legally convicted in 
any way—that the statute under which he 
was indicted; viz. for “maliciously con- 
veying water into a mine,” does not apply 
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to a case like his, which, at the utmost, was 
lecting to pump the water out of the mine. 

+ was hoped that this opinion, coupled 

with a petition from his native village, 
might save the unhappy men from trans- 
portation: the original case and opinion, 
with a petition from the inhabitants of 
Awsworth, couched in the strongest terms, 
were accordingly sent to the Home Office. 
It was signed by eighteen persons who had 
known him for ten years and upwards; 
twenty-four who had known him for twenty 
= and upwards; and thirteen who had 

nown him all his life. A separate testi- 
monial from the clergyman (in whose Sun- 
day-school the prisoner had been a teacher) 
was also forwarded; and it was hoped to 
this, and the solicitor-general’s opinion, 
some attention would paid. In this, 
however, the petitioners have as Phat been 
disappointed. It may reasonably he ho 
that ere long, he will be permi to 
return, in which case we may possibly lay 
before them some striking passages ‘from 
Chambers’s journal. 

An impression was found to exist that if 
the prisoner were legally innocent; he had 
been guilty ofa great moral crime. It was, 
therefore, determined by some parties to pro- 
ceed to Lount and make inquiries on the spot. 
It was supposed, up to that time, that con- 
siderable mischief had really been done te 
Mr. Walker’s mine; and that the lives of 
the workmen had really been put in jeo- 
pardy. It was believed, too, that owing to 
the indignation which might naturally be 
felt there against the prisoner, some Tittle 
difficulty might be experienced in obtain- 
ing anything favourable to him. But so 
far from this having been the case, the 
person inquiring at Lount met with an 
universal expression of sympathy in favour 
of the prisoner; and when the amount of 
damage which the prosecutor had sustained 
was inquired after, the very idea of any 
damage having been sustained, beyond the 
temporary stoppage of the works, was ridi- 
culed. It was asserted that it is a very 
common occurrence for the water to rise in 
the mine, either when the slack to work the 
engine has failed, or the engineer has been 
employed on other work. This had hap- 
pened thrice after the prisoner had been 
convicted; and no attempt made to punish 
the engineer as acriminal. The workmen, 
indeed, who had lost a day by the works 
being stopped, talked of fining the engineer 
in five shilling’s worth of ale! More than 
this—the engineer declared that he would 
submit to no such fine. He had no 
slack, he said, and it was no fault of his 
that the water rose in the mine. 

Mr. Mason, an innkeeper at Lount, has 
stated that on the very morning Chambers 
left the place, and before it. was known that 
he’ had quitted the prosecutor’s service, he 
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(Mr. Mason): heard the machine-man at 
the colliery (Joseph Walker, a cousin to the 
— talking ofthe water having risen. 
. Mason heard him say “ that it was not 
Samuel’s fault (meaning the prisoner). 
There was no slack to work the engine 
with.” It is, in fact, declared throughout 
the village, that the real crime of the pri- 
soner was, that he chose to leave Mr. Wal- 
ker’s service. Other matters are men- 
tioned most favourable to the prisoner, and 
tending to show that the accusation was 
unfounded and absurd. We do not go into 
these as there may be a tinge of personal 
feeling in them. Here we only show, in 
happy England, how law may be wrested 
from its object, and made the opponent of 
justice. It remains but to add, that Cham- 
rs, noses declared by competent judges, 
both legally and morally innocent of the 
the crime laid to his charge, was sent 
to Van Dieman’s Land in August last, 
He left behind him an aged mother, a for- 
lorn wife, and five little children. For se- 
ven years he is banished from his country 
as an outcast to herd with the vilest of 
the vile. 


me 


KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


The elevated feelings with which the 
heart is at all timcs impressed, on visiting 
those memorials of the short-lived glory of 
our ancestors, of which our little island fur- 
nishes so many charming and interesting 
specimens, is peculiarly heightened in the 
case of this noble ruin, not only by the in- 
dubitable evidence which it still retains of 
its former majesty, but also from the his- 
torical associations connected with its suc- 
cessive occupancy, and still more by the 
remembrance of those unrivalled scenes of 
eostly pageantry enacted within its precincts 
in honour of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to its 
once favoured owner. 

However soothing and agreeable may be 
this train of reflection to which we insensi- 
bly submit at such a period, we are yet 
unable entirely to divest ourselves of those 
more grave and sombse considerations, 
whieh these evidences of the mutability of 
sublunary greatness so forcibly suggest, 
for, by whatever means we may attempt to 
fortify ourselves against this moralising 
spirit, yet the tottering walls of the exten- 
sive fabric, elevated as a monument of its 
owner’s a, now crumbling into 
ruins, and so stupendous even amidst its 
decay, foree upon our minds the sure con- 
viction, that the revolutions of time, in their 
onward course, will eventually sweep away 
with their ruthless hands every trace and 
recoliection of the age in which we now 
live, with its glories and achievements, 
however indestructible they may appear. 
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Originally built by Geoffrey de Clinton 
in the reign of ‘Henry I, this edifice 
passed through many gradations, alternat- 
ing between the residence of banditti, a 
orm for convicted offenders, and a fortress 

olding out against the horrors of a siege 
under the command of Henry III. 

In 1286, we view it under brighter aus- 
Pices, as the scene of a grand chivalric re- 
union, where deeds of gallantry were not 
wanting to secure the favour of the fair 
throng who honoured the high-souled 
knights with their courtly presence. And 
that the occasion should not be unfruitful 
in events of which posterity might be inte- 
rested, it is recorded that the ladies were 
attired in mantles of silk, a fabric which 
was unknown in England until the period 
ot this eventful meeting. 

The castle again reverting to the crown 
in the reign of Edward II, was designed b 
that unfortunate monarch as a royala 
at intervals of relief from public duties. 
The issue of the rebellion, however, which 
soon succeeded, placing him a prisoner in 
the hands of his enemies, his projects of 
future happiness were at once frustrated, 
and witbin the walls of his peaceful dwel- 
ling he was compelled to sign his own ab- 
dication, as a preliminary to his ultimate 
removal and inhuman murder at Berkeley 
Castle in 1327. 

Its restoration by Edward III to the 

Earl of Lancaster preceded its descent to 
the celebrated John o’Gaunt, under whom 
it received considerable enlargements. 
_ Ultimately, however, Elizabeth was 
pleased to contribute to the already over- 
flowing vessel, by enriching her favourite, 
the Earl of Leicester, with this costly ad- 
dition to his estates. And apparently with 
a view of testifying the value he enter- 
tained of so munificent a proof of royal fa- 
vour, he was not slow in extending its mag- 
nificence, by the outlay of enormous wealth 
on its enlargement and decoration, in order 
to render it a suitable and fitting abode for 
his sovereign during the temporary period 
of an unrivalled princely féte, at which she 
was graciously pleased to honour him with 
her presence. 

The accounts which traditionary records 
have furnished of the devices and amuse- 
ments which were enlisted to secure a be- 
coming reception of the royal visitor, pos- 
sess considerable interest, as illustrative of 
the manners of an age so remarkable for 
much higher gifts than have fallen to the 
lot of many succeeding generations. 

On the royal cortége presenting itself at 
the castle, they were met by “a porter, 
tall of person, big of limb, stark of coun- 
tenance; who, with club, and keys of quan- 
tity according, in a rough speech, full of 
passion in metre, while the queen came 
within his ward, burst out in a great pang 
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of impatience to see such riding in and out, 
with such din and noise of talk within his 
charge; whereof he never saw the like, nor 
had any warning once ; he could not make 
to himself any cause of the matter. At last, 
upon better view and advertisement, he 
proclaims open gates and free passage to 
all; yields over his club, his keys, his of- 
fice and all, and on his knees humbly 
prays pardon of his ignorance and impa- 
tience.” Which her highness graciously 
granting, the virgin queen, aided by a tune 
of welcome from six trumpeters on the 
castle walls, clad in scarfs of silk, and ac- 
companied by 500 of her personal attend- 
ants, at once proceeded and located them- 


selves within for 17 days. The presence of” 


so important a personage and so extensive 
a retinue imposed on the host uo inconsi- 
derable claims upon his pecuniary re- 
sources and fertile imagination in giving 
due éclat to an event which his ambition 
courted to be chronicled in the annals ot 
his country. Every day brought forward 
some new p iF oon A floating island, blaz- 
ing with torchlight, on which was enacted 
the scene of the “ Lady of the Lake;” fire- 
works, plays, Italian tumblers, rope dancers, 
prize-fighting, bear-baiting, deer-hunting, 
tilts, tournaments, running at the quintain, 
morrice-dancing, and innumerahle raree 
shows followed each other in quick succes- 
sion, Bridges were also erected, lakes 
were formed, woods were felled, lawns and 
parterres were designed; indeed, the whole 
scope of the imagination was called into 
active requisition on every side, while the 
gastronomic desires of all were amply pro- 
vided for by the slaughter of ten oxen at 
every sunrise, with the daily allowance of 
16 gsheads of wine, 40 hogsheads of 
beer, andevery other necessary, luxury, and 
requirement, on a corresponding scale of 
liberality. 

Such was the entertainment once proud- 
ly celebrated within those walls, and such 

e profuse generosity which a courtier of 
those days could afford to yield to his be- 
loved queen and her brilliant court. 

At the death of Leicester this lordly es- 
tate came into the hands of his brother, 
the Earl of Warwick, to whom he had be- 
queathed it; and, eventually, during the 
reign of James I, it was seized by a decree 
of the Star Chamber, and consigned to the 
king’s son Henry. 

On its ultimate possession by Charles I, 
its former grandeur had undergone a most 
endieonaiii change, now sinking to decay; 
the wars in Cromwell’s time, left little to 
be acepmplished in the work of destruction. 

In 1752, all that then remained of this 
far-famed structure fell to the possession 
of the Earl of Clarendon, then Earl of Jer- 
sey, in whose family the title to the estate 
still remains, 
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Placed, as it is, in a locality so. prover- 
bially interesting, the exquisite charms of 
those ivy-bound walls are doubtless fami- 
liar to many of our subscribers ; yet, judg: 
ing of the world without by the little world 
within, we are disposed to believe that none 
who have had the _ fortune to wander 
among the ruins of Kenilworth can be un- 
willing to be refreshed as to their first im- 
pressions on scanning its stupendous ele- 
vation from the high-road to Leamington, 
or of their more pleasurable emotions on a 
nearer apprvach, and a more minute in- 
spection of its interior. Even those who 
have not enjoyed this advantage can yet 
participate in our own feelings, while 
—— again and again its os 
keep, and pacing the full length and breadt 
of its extensive precincts, we linger out 
the limits of our time in feasting over these 


emblems of decay, and as if “appetite in- © 


creased by what it fed on,” employ every 
turn of the road which leads from its outer 
portals, to register in our mind some new 
aspect of its grandeur, until the widening 
space between us leaves the imagination 
to soliloquise upon the scenes to which our 
visit has given birth. 

Adverting to the subject of these re- 
marks, Bishop Hurd relates a discursive 
argument between Addison aud W. Ar- 
buthnot on visiting Kenilworth Castle in 
their day; and as the reflections of so emi- 
nent a man must at all times command res- 
pect and attention, whatever the theme, we 
gladly subjoin them, and with the greater 
confidence as they will be recognised as 
equally pertinent at the present moment as 
at the hour when they were originally con- 
ceived :— 

“ What now has become of the revelry of 
the feasting? of the minstrelsy that took 
the ear so delightfully as it babbled along 
the valley, or floated on the surface of this 
lake? there the smokeless kitchens, 
stretching to a length that might give room 
for the sacrifice of a hecatomb; the vaulted 
hall, which mirth and jollity have set so 
often in an uproar; the rooms of state and 
the presence-chamber; what are they now 
but void and tenantless ruins, cl with 
ivy, open to the wind and weather? and 
presenting to the eye nothing but the ribs 
and carcase, as it weve, of their former 
state. And see,” said he, “that proud 
gateway, once the mansion of a surly 
ter, who, partaking of the pride of his lord, 
made the crowds wait, and refused admit~ 
tance, perbaps, to nobles whom fear or in- 
terest drew to these walls, to pay their ho- 
mage to their master; see it nvw the resi- 
dence of a poor and humble tenant, who 
turns the key but to let himself out to his 
a labour, to admit him to a short 
meal, and secure his nightly slum- 
bers. All is solitude and silence; no voice of 
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suitors to be heard; no hand solicits the 
brazen knocker, which disuse and rust have 
long since disabled from its functions. Yet 
by 4 strange reverse of fortune this thresh- 
hold of state, this remotest outwork of 
greatness hath outlived the glory of the 
rest, and hath even drawn to itself the 
whole of that little note and credit which 
time hath continued to this once pompous 
building. For while the rest of it crum- 
bled into shapeless ruins, and is profaned, 
as we there see by the vilest uses, this 
remnant is left entire, sheltered and closed 
in from bird and beast, and even affords 
some decent room in which the human 
face divine is not ashamed to show itself.” 


— 


THE ASSASSIN'S BRIDE. 

At Darmstadt, in Saxony, was the well- 
known inn of the Golden Fleece. This 
inn had long been kept by a veteran, who 
had retired from the service of the elector 
with a pension. He was named Andrew 
Risbourgh; his family consisted of a 
daughter, an only child, named Mary, who 
had been brought up in the family of a Sax- 
on nobleman, and attended upon an elder- 
Vy woman of rank, who left her, upon’ her 

eath, a few valuable remembrances, con- 
sisting of —— and some plate. Mary 
joined her little fortune to her father’s pen- 
sion, and by this filial contribution the 
Golden Fleece was purchased, and the 
trade of the house carried on. 

Darmstadt is in the high road to Dres- 
den; almost every traveller stopped at the 
inn, and was so well pleased with his en- 
tertainment, that he never failed to recom- 
mend the Golden Fleece to his friends. 
The military were constantly marching up- 
on this road, and Andrew’s house: was the 
favourite pn of refreshment. Mary, at 
the age of eighteen, was extremely pretty, 
active, good humoured, and obliging. She 
was at once mistress and barmaid; with the 
help of a servant, she did all the business 
of the house, and Andrew was called upon 
for little exertion, but to carry in the first 
dish of the dinner. 

Mary was known to have some small 
fortune, besides being mistress of the 
Golden Fleece, and heiress of Andrew. 
For twenty miles round Darmstadt, Mary 
was the toast of the young and old; and 
the “ Maid of the Inn” was a name almost 
as constantly repeated over the wine, as 
the names of the elector and the Archduke 
Charles of Austria. Mary, though solicit- 
ed by a train of suitors, had hitherts re- 
sist:d them all; not that her heart was 
insensible and cold, but because it was the 
property of another—of Frederick Zittaw, 
a young farmer in the forest of Darmstadt. 
Zittaw was not esteemed in the neighbour- 
hood; he was a singular, and, to all ap- 
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pearance, a mysterious man; his age did 
not exceed thirty-five, but he would not 
confess himself so old; he had an erect 
carriage, was tall and bony, of a very 
dark complexion, piercing lock, and a fine 
set of teeth. He was slow and hesitating 
in his speech, and did not often elevate his 
eyes. 

Zittaw had been settled in the forest five 
years; he had come, nobody knew whence; 
all that people could tell was, that he had 
purchased the lease of his farm at an aue- 
tion, and had brought his stock from Bo- 
hemia. ‘His farm was known not to be a 
very profitable concern, which proceeded 
in part from his inattention, and partly 
from the very high terms at which he rent- 
ed it. His landlord was the well-known 
Baron of Darmstadt, a man who racked 
his tenants unmercifully; restrained them 
from all rural enjoyments, and put into 
severe execution the laws for protecting 


me, 

oe zittaw had the misfortune to offend the 
baron, by falling under suspicion of killing 
a hare upon his domain; the fact was not 
proved, or he might have been imprisoned, 
perhaps hanged; but he had incurred a 
violent suspicion, and received notice to 
deliver up his farm next rent day. Mary, 
though aware of her lover’s situation, did 
not on that account hesitate to accept an 
offer of marriage which he had made her, 
and an invitation to accompany him to 
settle in his native country, Bohemia. 
There was one impediment only, it was 
Andrew Risbourgh. If there was one man 
whom Andrew disliked more than another, 
it was Zittaw; and there was no one who 
shared the bitter hatred of Zittaw to such 
a degree as Andrew Risbourgh. The ho- 
nest man well knew of the attachment 
subsisting between Mary and Frederick, 
and had often warmly and passionately 
cautioned her against him. Mary 
loved her father tenderly, but her 
duty was languid when engaged against 
her affections; she doted on Zittaw 
to distraction; confided everything to him; 
believed him to be as innocent as herself; 
and resolved to comply with his wishes, 
however extravagant. Banishment from 
her native province, the desertion of a fa- 
ther whom she dearly loved, ea and 
distress, were all evils too light to weigh 
in the same scale with affection for her 
lover. 

After an interview, ‘one summer’s even- 
ing, in a paddock behind the Golden 
Fleece, Mary returned to her home silent, 
pensive, and disturbed. The house was 
full of guests, but Mary had lost her usual 
vivacity: the bells rung—the waiter was 
called—the guests wondered—Andrew was 
astonished; but nothing could dispel the 
care and deep reflection which seemed 
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seated on her countenance. Andrew in- 


‘quired the cause; Mary gave no answer, 


When the house was of visitors 
at the customary hour of night (for in 
Saxony all houses of entertainment must 
be closed at a fixed time), } retired to 
her bedchamber, where, ins of undress- 
ing, she began to adorn herself with more 
than usual gaiety. She took out a box in 
which she had preserved with great care all 
the remaining trinkets and jewels which the 
lady of rank, to whom we have alluded, 
had left her, and which were very valuable; 
she put on her necklace, earrings, and 
bracelets, and di ed of various pins, 
brooches, and smaller articles, within the 
thick ringlets of her hair; and then, dress- 
ing herself in virgin white, she sallied out 
of the Golden Fleece before daylight, and 
long ere any person in the village was 
stirring. She bid adieu to her home with 
a melancholy serenity; she shed tears as 
she looked back upon the village, buried 
in sleep and tranquility, but resolved to 
show her affection by the fortitude with 
pi wg she resigned every thing for his 
sake. 

Hemet her at the appointed spot. The rea- 
son of this elopement is easily conjectured. 
Zittaw’s rent-day had arrived, which was 
that likewise of his quitting his farm. He 
had made no provision, nor did he ever in- 
tend to poy his rent; but had secretly dis- 
posed of his stock, and sold every thing 
valuable, Jeoving a naked possession for 
his landlord. Having determined to stay 
no longer in the neighbourhood of Darm- 
stadt, he had invited Mary to accompany 
him to his native province in Bohemia, 
where he had engaged to marry her, and 
with. the assistance of what he himself had 
saved from the wreck of his farm, and the 
sale of Mary’s valuable jewels, it was his 
proposal to purchase a good house of trade, 
and commenceinnkeeper. Mary assented 
to the plan, and the present meeting was 
fixed upon for their flight. 

They were now upon the borders of the 
forest of Darmstadt, one of great extent, the 
feudal rights of which, the free warren, 
and all the paramount claims, belonged to 
the Baron of Darmstadt. The sun had 
risen, and the lovers had walked forward 
with a brisk step. Mary told Zittaw how 
she had disposed of her trinkets about her 


on, 

“I have stuck the smaller ones in my 
hair, and I fear,’;said she, “they are fixed 
in it, and I must cut it off to disengage 
them.” 

“We will think what is to be done by- 
and-by,” said Zittaw. Her lover walked 
so fast that Mary could scarcely keep up 
with him, but she scorned to betray weari- 
ness. She was very silent, and plunged deep 
ja thought duringtheir journey through the 
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forest. Sometimes when she addressed 
him, he answered her in a tone of coldness 
which chilled the poor gf heart. She 
washurt and surprised ; the tears in 
her eyes; but she did not choose to com- 
plain. Her fondness suggested a thousand 
excuses for him, and her innocence was & 
stranger tosuspicion. Their road now lay 
through an intricate path in the thickest 
wood of the forest, and when hey had 
reached the most one spot, Zittaw 
proposed that they should sit upon a bank, 
and eat their breakfast from a. basket of 
rovisions which he carried along with him. 
ry consen’ Their meal was just fi- 
nished, when this execrable villain turned 
aside, and drawing a long knife from his 
ket, without saying 8 word, plunged 
it into her bosom. “Mary gave him one 
look, it was her last; she sighed deeply, 
and breathed out her gentle soul without a 
groan or torture. 

She was no sooner dead than Zittaw be- 
gan to strip her of her jewels. The neck- 
ace and the bracelets were easily disen- 
gaged; but the trinkets which the poor 
girl had stuck in her hair were (as she had 
said) fixed so fast in the thick locks and 
ringlets, that it was no easy task to extri- 
cate them. 

Whilst coolly employed in his murderous 
rapine, he was alarmed at the report of a 
fowling-piece, the sound of which seemed 
tobe near him. Delay was but to hazard 
both his spoil and his detection: without 
hesiiniion, therefore, he severed the head 
of Mary from the lifeless trunk, and — 
ping it up, with the precious contents of t 

air, in a thick handkerchief, he struck 
into another part of the forest, and ran for- 
ward with the utmost swiftness. 

The blood had penetrated the handker- 
chief, and the road of the murderer could 
easily be traced by the drops of human gore 
which had fallen. to the ground. In his 
alarm Zittaw was not aware of this circum- 
stance. He had not left the spot in which 
he had committed the murder more than 
half an hour, when two men, whom he 
knew to be gamekeepers in the forest, and 
servants of the Baron of Darmstadt, jumped 
from a hedge into the road along which he 
was fiying. He caught a glance of them 
as he looked backward, and his person was 
too remarkable not to be ised; these 
men had been led by the ban of the fowl- 
ing-piece which alarmed Zittaw, into a 

ursuit of those whom they suspected to 

poachers. Great rewards were offered 
for serreneneing such offenders, and the 
gamekeepers of the baron were unusually 
vigilant. They had no doubt Zittaw was 
the man who had fired the gun; and that 
the handkerchief, moreover, in his hand, 
contained the game he had shot. ‘The 
track of blood upon the ground, which they 
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had supposed proceeded from the animal he 
had secreted, confirmed their suspicion. 
They called on him to stop; but Zittaw, 
aware of his danger, increased his speed. 
At length when the gamekeepers found he 
had gained upon them, and that they were 
likely to be losers in the contest of swift- 
ness, one of them (having warned Zittaw 
that he should shoot him if he did not sur- 
render himself) levelled his piece, and dis- 
charged it at the fugitive. Zittaw conti- 
nued running, but was soon obliged to stop; 
he had received the shot in his leg, and was 
compelled to give up. The handkerchief, 
which he held fast, was wrested from his 
gripe; and what was their surprise when 
they diseovered, instead of the game they 
igi that its contents was a human 


It is needless to pursue the narrative of 
this well-authenticated fact and wonderful 
detection. By the traces of the blood the 

ekeepers were conducted to the body of 
ary. Zittaw’s guilt was too manifest to be 
disavowed : he confessed his crime, and 
after a mere formal trial, expiated it upon 
the wheel. He died without penitence or 
remorse. Poor Andrew Risbourgh did not 
survive the fate of Mary many months, and 
the Golden Fleece sunk with him. 





NOTES OF AN AMERICAN PEDES- 
TRIAN. 


BY JOHN BYRNE. 


In the fall (autumn) of 1843, I travelled 
on foot from the town of Norfolk to the 
Natural Bridge, a distance of 300 miles, or 
th&full extent of the state of Virginia. All 
that portion of the state which lies east of 
the road leading from Fredericksburg to 
Petersburg, &c., comprising about 8,000 
square miles, is level, and but little elevated 
above the ocean—some parts of it are con- 
stantly, and others occasionally, inundated. 
The country which intervenes between that 
just mentioned and the Blue Ridge, is much 
broken; its ascent is abrupt and rocky, and 
presents other characteristics of a moun- 
tainous region. West of the Blue Ridge, 
the entire region consists of a succession of 
elevated ridges, between which, valleys of 

eat fertility occur, these, although greatly 

epressed below the summits of the adjacent 
mountains, are elevated several hundred feet 
above the ocean tides. After passing the 
Alleghany mountains, the surface is much 
broken by the action of the waters as they 
passed over the surface of that immense in- 
clined plane, and thus formed those deep 
chasms and ravines, through which the 
streams generally flow. To this abrasion 
may be ascribed the mountainous appear- 
ance, which the western part of the state 
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presents. What appears to be mountains» 
are, however, nothing more than buttresses 
which support the table-land in the rear. 
The natural geography of the state may be 
thus briefly defined —in the east, level; in the 
centre, mountainous; and in the west, hilly, 
with extensive elevated plains. In one of 
those fertile valleys of western Virginia, I 
stopt at a “roadside inn,” kept by an el- 
derly, well-informed man, named M‘Carty. 
In the course of conversation upon various 
subjects, I inquired of my aged friend M‘- 
Carty respecting the Indian practice of me- 
dicine. I remarked to him, that a notion 
sie ama very extensively that the Indians 
ad important remedies for most of the ail- 
ments that afflicted the human race, and 
that nothing was more common than to see 
nostrums advertised as Indian specifics and 
Indian remedies. He assured me that the 
Indians had no idea of the operation of me- 
dicine as the whites had. That their whole 
system of practice was founded upon con- 
juration. That, in fact, their name for 
doctor signified a conjuror. He said the 
Indians had medicines in which they had 
great faith after they had been handled 
over, and undergone the mysterious 
pow-wow of the conjuror; but without 
this operation they were thought to be per- 
fectly inefficacious. Hence all the virtue of 
their medicines was, in their estimation, 
imparted to them by the hands of the con- 
juror. In illustration of the superstitious 
faith which the Indians placed in their con- 
juror, he related the following anecdote :— 
“Captain John Spears, a half-bred Che- 
rokee, and for some years interpreter to 
the Cherokee agent, lost his wife. A short 
time after her death, Tookah—-sister to the 
deceased—called upon Spears, and proposed 
to take the place of his deceased wife, say- 
ing she thought herself best calculated to 
take charge of the children of her sister, 
and his family generally. She being old, 
ugly, and withal of very ungovernable tem- 
per, her suit did not meet with the cordial 
response she anticipated; and to prevent 
her forcing herself upon him, as he had 
reason to fear she would, Spears imme- 
diately took unto himself a young, hand- 
some, and very smart Cherokee woman. 
Tookah, finding herself foiled in her efforts,- 
resolved upon revenge. She therefore went 
and bribed an old conjuror, by the name of 
Nante-wee-ah, to practise his secret arts 
upon Kata, the wife. Nante-wee-ah came 
into the settlement, and would make occa- 
sional visits to Kata, and would operate 
upon her mind, by telling her that she had 
but a short time to live; that a secret disease 
was undermining her constitution, &c. 
Kata soon began to decline, and, in the pro- 
cess of time, her ~constitution was so se- 
riously impaired, that Captain Speers, her 
husband, became alarmed. Suspecting her 




















illness to be caused by the conjurations of 
Nante-wee-ah, he obtained leave of absence 
from the agency, and borrowing his friend 
Mr. M‘Carty’s horse, he takes his wife to 
the mountains of North Carolina, where re- 
sided another conjuror, by the name of 
Hare, much older than Nante-wee-ah. He 


secretly told Hare what was the matter with . 


his wife, and requested him to counteract the 
influence of Nante-wee-ah upon her. Hare 
examined his patient, and with a grave 
countenance told her that Nante-wee-ah 
was only a little boy. That he taught Nante- 
wee-ah all he knew. But there were a thou- 
sand things he had not taught him—that he 
could undo everything Nante-wee-ah could 
do. He then took his patient and swam her 
in a spring, gave her some of his medicine, 
and pronounced her cured of the conjura- 
tion of Nante-wee-ah, and perfectly secure 
from his influence. Spears and his wife 
returned home in fine spirits, and Kata soon 
became ‘as fat as a possum,’ and lived in 
perfect quietness.” . 

Next morning I quitted my ae 
host, but not without a parting cup, which 
the American landlord is always sure to 
force on his guest. Isoon joined company 
with another tramp, a printer. This pecu- 
liar class of the human family—at least in 
America—have many striking illustrations 
of character that differ from those which 
mark the rest of mankind. Endowed by 
the nature of their profession with capacity 
for almost any pursuit, whether it be me- 
chanical, professional, or that of ¢ommon 
manual thea, they little reck where their 
lot may be cast; and, following the bent of 
inclination, are as often found exploring the 
immense uninhabited prairies of the West, 
or penetrating the defiles of the most inac- 
cessible parts of the Rocky Mountains, as 
otherwise. 

The following anecdote may be amusing 
to the members of the craft. It is given as 
related by my companion of himself, when 
he was tramping across some of the western 
mountains. 

“About the hour of noon, weary and 
way-worn with climbing the rugged moun- 
tain’s sides, hungry and thirsty, he arrived 
at a spot where a party of men were quar- 
rying stone. Here he made a halt to ob- 
serve the operation as well as to rest him- 
self upon a fence that separated him from 
the operators. His attention was soon at- 
tracted to a middle-aged man near him, 
who seemed intently engaged in getting out 
a stone of more than usual size. After re- 
peated efforts he succeeded in loosening the 
mass, and as it rolled smoking down the 
sloping ground, he straightened himself up, 
exclaiming to himself, as he wiped the per- 
spiration from his brow, ‘There goes a 
twenty line pica quad!’ ‘Yes, and I should 
like to see you justify a line with it,’ re- 
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lied the other. This was sufficient intro- 
uction, and the tramping brother was 
instantly invited over the fence, and warm 
and hearty was the greeting between the 
two ‘ comps,’ thus accidentally thrown toge- 
ther in this wild mountain region. They 
roceeded to a small clump of bushes hard 
. , where the quarrier had his dinner and 
bottle de ited, both of which they soon 
proceeded to discuss. After having par- 
taken of the humble meal, beneath the 
shade of the mountain bush, and a half 
hour’s jovial chat, with .* hearty shake of 
the hands they separated—the wayfarer to 
proceed on his journey, and the quarrier to 
resume his labour.” 





She Gatherer, 


Liebig’s Boyhood.—At school Liebig and 
another boy were considered duller than all 
the restof their companions. When Lie- 
big, on one occasion, said he would be a che= 
mist, all burst into a laugh of derision. 
Not long ago Liebig saw his old school- 
master, who feelingly lamented his own 
former blindness. The only boy who dis- 
puted with Liebig the station of “ booby,” 
was one who never could learn his lesson 
by heart, but was continually en 
music, and writing it down by stealth in 
school. This same individual Liebig lately 
found at Vienna, distinguished as a com- 

ser, and conductor of the imperial Opera- 

ouse. Liebig was often lectured before 
the whole school on his being sure to cause 
misery and broken hearts to his parents. 


Chilblains. — A correspondent recom- 
mends the application of a salve made of 


spermaceti and sweet oil, asa cure for chil- © 


blains, and a preventive against being frost- 
bitten. He adds that the salve may be 
beneficially applied in the cure of cuts and 
eruptions, 

Eleven Comely Things.—These thi 
are comely and pleasant, and worthy of 
honour from the beholder, says Bishop 
Hall:—A young saint; an old martyr; a 
religious soldier ; a conscientious states- 
man ; @ great man courteous; a learned 
man humble ; a child that understands the 
eye of its parents ; a cheerful companion 
without vanity; a friend not changed with 
honours; a sick man happy; a soul depart- 
ing with comfort and assurance. 

Fallibility of the Faculty.—A private letter 
from Paris states that the celebrated phy- 
sician Dr. Marjolin pronounced, on Thurs- 
day last, that the malady by which Mr, 
Lewis Goldsmith, father of Lady Lynd- 
hurst, had been attacked, and which had 
been treated as paralysis, was simply rheu- 
metism! 
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Supply of Inland Coul.—The directors 
of the Birmingham Railway are stated to 
have come to the determination to carry 
coals at one penny per mile per ton ; and 
that waggons are constructing for facilita- 
ting the conveyance and the supply of coal 


from the inland collieries. The present 
scarcity of coal is greatly complained of in 
many of the southern counties. 

The Final Destiny of the Universe— 
While all the phenomena in the heavens 
indicate a law of progressive creation, in 
which revolving matter is distributed into 
suns and planets, there are indications in our 
system that a period has been assigned for 
its duration, which, sooner or later, it must 
reach. The medium wujich fills universal 
space—whether it be luminiferous ether, 
or arise from indefinite expansion of plane- 
tary atmospheres—must retard the bodies 
which move in it, even though it were 
360,000 millions of times more rare than 
atmospheric air; and with its time of revo- 
lution gradually shortening, the satellite 
must return toits planet, the planet toitssun, 
and the sun to it primeval nebula. Motion 
cannot be perpetuated in aresisting medium; 
and where there exists disturbing forces there 
must be primarily derangement, and ulti- 
mately ruin. From the great central mass, 
heat may again be summoned to exhale ne- 
bulous matter;—chemical forces may again 
produce motion, and motion may again 
generate systems; but, as in the recurring 
catastrophes which have desolated our 
earth, the great first cause must preside at 
the dawn of each cosmical cyle—and, as in 
the animal races which were reproduced, 
new celestial creations of a noble form of 
beauty, and of ahigher order of permanence, 
may yet appear in the sidereal universe. 
—Sir David Brewster, in the North British 
Review. 


Home Made Gods.— The gods of our 
fathers were neither Jupiter, nor Saturn, 
nor Mercury,—but Odin, Braga. or Agir. 
If we marvel at the pictures of heathen 
divinities as painted by classical hands, let 
us not forget that our ancestors had deities 
of their own—gods as mighty in their at- 
tributes—as refined in their tastes—as he- 
roic in their doings—as the Gods worship- 
ped in the Parthenon, or talked about in 
the Forum. 

Miniature of’ Milton discovered.—A mi 
niature of Milton has recently become the 
property of the Duke of Buccleuch, for 
one hundred guineas.—“ It was sold among 
some rubbishing paintings, by Mr. Foster, 
which had been imported from France, and 
had belonged to a Mr. Villiers, a deceased 
English resident at Tours. The miniature 
was bought for 2/. 10s. in an apparent! 
dirty mo dilapidated state, whic veiled, 
but did not absolutely hide, its delicate ex- 
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ecution. It was called a portrait of ‘ Mil- 
ton,’ but considered of doubtful authenticity. 
Upon examining it, when taken from its 
old frame, the monogram of S. C. (Samuel 
Cooper), one of the earliest and best of our 
miniature painters, was found in slight lines 
at the right hand of the portrait. Some 
old French paper and gold beaters’ skin 
were carefully peeled from the back of it‘ 
and the following inscription was disco- 
vered—‘ Milton—painted by Samuel Coo- 


rr,” 


Tunnel under the Sea.—At Marseilles 
we read in the Journal des Débats, there 
has been long believed to exist a subma- 
rine passage, from the ancient Abbey of 
St. Victorie, running under an arm of the 
sea, which is covered with ships, and coming 
out under a tower of Fort St. Nicholas. 
Many projects for exploring this passage 
have been entertained. M. Joyland, of 
the Ponts-et-chaussées, and M. Mata 
an architect, have accomplished this task, 
Accompanied by some friends, they went a 
few days ago to the Abbey, and descended 
the numerous steps that led to the passage. 
Here they were stopped by heaps of the 
ruins of the Abbey. ‘Two days afterwards, 
they were able to clear their way to the 
other end, and came out at Fort St. Nicho- 
las, after working two hours and twent 
minutes. The structure, which is consi- 
dered to be Roman, is in such excellent con- 
dition that in order to put it into complete 
repair a cost of no more than 500,000f. will 
be required; buta much larger outlay will 
be wanted to render it serviceable for 
modern purposes. This tunnel is deemed 
much finer than that of London, being 
formed of one single vault of sixty feet 
span, and one-fourth longer.” 


Newly-discovered Fishing Bank.—A fish- 
ing bank of great extent has been recently 
resorted to about eighty miles east of Scar- 
borough, where large quantities of fish, 
particularly soles, of superior size and 
excellence, are regularly taken; and such 
has been the effect of this fresh source of 
supply to the fish-markets in the interior of 
the country, that soles are now selling in 
the Leeds and other markets of the manu- 
facturing districts at a reduction of from 
4d. to 6d. the pair. This mine of marine 
wealth has obtained the appropriate name 
of the Silver Bank.—Leeds Mercury. 

Cigars.—It is stated in the Flemish pa- 
pers that the manufacture of cigars at 

Tamburgh has been carried to so great an 
extent as to have reached the annual total 
of 150,000,000 of cigars, and that this sin- 
gle branch of business furnishes occupation 
for 100,000 work people. 
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